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Editorial 


\r the Conference at Folkestone of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association, Mr. Jast gave one more example of his old fire and vigour in a paper which he 
entitled Publishers and Librarians. No doubt in other pages than ours the text will be given 
in full. Here, in summary, we may say that he dealt with some of the needs of librarians 
and readers for well-produced editions of good books which for some reason were obtainable 
only in double-columned small type or otherwise almost unreadable or at any rate unattractive 
form. He instanced Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. We urged that if a sufficient number 
of public and other librarians represented this want to publishers, promising that the libraries 
would support such an edition, it was unlikely that the request would be ignored. A further 
suggestion arose from the established fact that in the welter of editions of certain books many 
were ill-produced and unworthy to be placed in the hands of unsuspecting bookbuyers. 
Robinson Crusoe was a case in point, and as many parents desired their sons to read this they 
were often persuaded to buy editions which were unsuitable. Here he made a suggestion 
which is entirely practicable : that the Library Association should examine all of the common 
classics for form and for textual accuracy—a feature in which he alleged that some were 
deficient—and fix on suitable editions, allowing the publisher to add to their title-pages 
“approved by the Library Association.” We seize upon this point first because there is 
nothing utopian about it. It is a work that ought to be done. 
* * * * 

We are tempted to ask: how far librarians have a responsibility to maintain certain 
hooks in their best form 7 The publishers, we were told recently by the Birmingham Daily Post, 
were in a far better position than librarians to judge of the needs of the public. On what 
grounds that assertion was made we should be happy to know. What immediate contact 
with the average reader has the average publisher - Librarians make daily contacts, and 
see, with something akin to wonder, the effeéts of publishing in every possible series the 
same selection of books. Count the editions of Sewell’s Black Beauty, for example. They see, 
too, as Mr. Jast told us, how many gaps there are in literature. He presented publishers with 
a series of suggestions ; there are no histories, he told them, of commercial travelling, of 
holidaying, of the shop, and we remember at Portsmouth that he alleged there was no truthful 
dictionary of climate. 

* * * % * * 

The fact, or theory, emerged that the difliculty now as always is cost. It is said that the 
modern publisher will not put forth a book unless he expects to sell three thousand copies. 
If, therefore, a book is desirable, libraries must make not only their demands ; they must 
also promise to purchase the books demanded. A unity, therefore, is a preliminary. It 
would appear that at present the Library Association cannot depend upon its members to do 
anything. The request last year to librarians to say what they thought was an outstanding 
book in certain fields of literature should have been regarded as one to which a reply was an 
honourable obligation, even if it was thought by some to be a fatuous request. 
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It was made by their own Council. Until the members can be depended upon to have 
faith in the recommendations of the Council, what progress is possible ? There may be 
adequate reasons why loyalty is not forthcoming, but that it is essential and should be estab- 
lished is irrefutable. 

* * * * * * 

Still occupying ourselves with the Folkestone Conference, there was one of the now 
accepted Round Table meetings, in which speeches, almost c ynversational in character, were 
made numbering forty-eight, which we assume to be a record! — To the point of this number 
of THe Liskary Worip was “ the serious decline in the issues from Children’s Libraries.” 
That there has been a decline in certain urban areas is acknowledged, but as Mr. James D. 
Stewart pointed out, from his experience as a London school manager, the child population of 
London for the past ten years had been decreasing at the rate of 40,000 yearly ; that is there 
are 40,000 less children there than in 1928. Naturally the libraries must reflect this. Not only 
had there been a lower birth-rate ; there had been a beneficent moving of the working popu- 
lation to the outer suburbs and to the country. That the decline was not universal was 
declared from Eastbourne, where there was an increase, and Mr. Hilton Smith said that 
modern methods had secured a 43 per cent. increase at Deptford. The views were expressed 
that :—English was no longer taught at some schools through literature; there was the 
growing tendency for education authorities to equip new schools with at least a room in 
which a library could be provided ; both these factors made against the use of the public 
library at school age. On the whole, however, there was not, and we think there need not 
be, any pessimism about existing uses of children’s libraries ; they are in fact well used. 

* * * * * * 

\ useful fact emerged. The experiment has been tried in many places of providing 
outdoor reading rooms in conneétion with, or adjacent to, children’s playgrounds. ‘The 
climate was such that, as one librarian declared, there are only about three days in the year 
when they can be used. Wherever it is possible, children should be allowed to take their 
books under proper supervision, which must be unobtrusive, into playgrounds, and should 
be encouraged to do so. 

* * * 

The imminence of war last month brought most thoughtful libraries starkly against all 
the possibilities for their libraries that such an emergency might involve. Clearly, if raids 
ot the type that have devastated Barcelona, Canton and Hankow were to succeed, there 
would be few library buildings of to-day standing in the great towns after a month, not 
because they would be the deliberate targets of the bomber, but because the inability of the 
average airman to hit the thing at which he aims has been amply demonstrated. Even were 
the buildings to survive, the glass in their windows would not, and a library without windows 
in our climate would soon be in a hopeless state. There are many aspects of this question to 
be considered ; /¢., the transterence of treasures, where they exist, to less vulnerable places ; 
the provision of satety for readers and Staff caught in a raid; and the even more important 
point of whether in war libraries should cease to work or not. Librarians are trained to 
handle large indexes, etc., and might find themselves drafted to food registration and other 
similar duties. Their buildings might be commandeered, as was actually the case with some 
county branch libraries last month. All this needs thought and planning, even if, we hope, 
it will never be necessary to use the plans. What the last War proved—as indeed the present 
relatively small Palestine campaign is proving—was that books are as necessary in war as 
in peace. Our evacuated population would have to be supplied, and much of the town 
population cannot be evacuated, for industrial and social reasons which every social worker 
knows. Then darkened streets, long nights, restricted amusement and even more restricted 
spending money would bring enormous demands for reading matter. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile new libraries are being opened in England at the rate of one per week. 
This may escape the attention of some of us, but the fact is significant of the vitality of the 
movement. Only the destruction of our civilization, in which in spite of political speeches, 
none of us really believes, would destroy that movement. 
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The Development of the 
Children’s Library during 1937-38 


By M. M. Kirsy (Croydon Public Libraries). 


Nowabays it is generally accepted that adequate provision for children is an integral part of 
the modern public library, and this year nearly all the new library buildings have separate 
children’s departments. In most of them the bookshelves and furniture are of a suitable height 
and the scheme of decoration has been carefully chosen so that the general effeét is one of light 
and cheerfulness. Bright colours are far more in evidence than they used to be. Unusual 
features in the new junior library at Gloucester include a rotary charging system, two tables 
with glass tops displaying ancient and modern maps of the city, chromium chairs, and a 
six-inch platform round the room against the walls on which the shelving is placed, which is 
said to improve supervision and visibility, to keep the central floor space clear, and to protect 
the shelves from dust to some extent. The Young People’s Department at Norris Green 
(Liverpool) contains o¢tagonal tables which give the room an air of informality. At Aspley 
(Nottingham) there are special work desks for children engaged in reference work, and 
curvilinear seats round an eleétric fireplace. Some of the old libraries have extended or 
returnished their junior libraries or are about to do so. Among them are Kensington, 
Bournemouth and Wakefield. Extensions at Accrington include a corner with comfortable 
couches, armchairs, and a fireplace. 

The growing importance of junior libraries and the desire for co-operation between 
children’s librarians is reflected in the continued aétivities of the Association of Children’s 
Librarians. Members of this Association have visited several libraries and have held meetings 
for discussion on various subjects. The question of co-operation with schools has recently 
heen engaging their attention. It is hoped that through a news section members will be able 
to keep in touch with libraries throughout the country, reading of recent developments, new 
buildings, special activities, etc., in a news sheet. The Association is still in its infancy, but 
it is expected that valuable work will be done through its agency in the future. 

The School Libraries Seétion of the Library Association appears to be a very live one, 
and has already done a great deal of useful work. 

The need for qualified assistants in the children’s library is gradually being more widely 
recognised, but there are still far too many libraries where this department is handed over to 
an assistant who professes to be fond of children, or even to any assistant who happens to be 
on duty. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that there is no proper training for those who 
wish to take up library work with children, apart from a course of lectures at the School of 
Librarianship, which is scarcely adequate for the entire profession. The larger libraries train 
their own assistants tor the work, and insist on qualifications before putting them in charge of 
a junior library, but the small libraries are not so fortunate, having neither the Staff nor the 
accommodation for this. 

The question of whether fines should be charged or not still worries the children’s 
librarian, and although experiments have been tried in various places no definite conclusion 
has been reached, some libraries deciding that a no-fine system is entirely successful and others 
re-imposing them after a trial period. There has also been a lot of discussion recently about 
talks and Story hours and whether they are worth while. The difficulty, as always, is to find 
really good leéturers and produce evenings which, although they do not attempt to compete 
with the rival attractions of cinema and B.B.C. Children’s Hour, at any rate provide something 
which neither of these institutions can give. More and more libraries include films in their 
programmes in place of the lantern. 

Several controversial articles have appeared in the professional press on the subject of 
children’s and adolescent libraries. The question of the use and value of junior libraries is 
discussed in ‘‘ Children’s Libraries : Why and Wither ?” by C. Stern, and ‘* The Children’s 
Library: Present and ——?” by |. W. Forsyth, who claims that the children’s library is 
essential but disapproves of personal guidance by the librarian except in special circumstances, 
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Replies to Mr. FPorsyth’s article were written by M. L. Jackson and S. W. Anderson. Mr. 
\nderson quoted an extract from Ihe Manicipal Journal to emphasise his contention that 
library work with children now occupies an important position :—‘ Perhaps in no branch of 
the Public Library Service has there been greater advance than in the provision for children, 
and during the last twelve months many very beautiful children’s libraries have been opened.” 

Let us hope that this importance will be realised at the next L.A. Conterence, and more 
attention paid to work with children than it was in the last one. 

There has been very little improvement in the provision for adolescent readers, and in one 
journal provision for very young children is spoken of as a pioneer move, although most 
people agree that every library should provide a good number of books for very young readers. 
It is surprising that one of the new libraries mentioned above provides books “ for children 
from 9-14” and another for those from 8-14. This lack of provision for young children goes 
ill with an up-to-date building. 

Lists of Standard or best books for children are always in demand. Miss M. F. Austin 
has compiled a seleétion of ** the best editions of some classics for children, which are suitable 
for them in format and presentation.” This annotated list has been published in The Junior 
Bookshelf. This magazine, which contains very good reviews of new children’s books, 
adequately annotated, is, | understand, contemplating the compilation of a list of books for 
adolescent readers. The County Library Seétion of the Library Association is compiling a 
list of the best childrens books. The Library Review continues its co-operative list of ‘* Books 
for Adolescent Readers ” in each number. 

On the whole the children’s library movement its making steady progress in this country, 
and although one does not find great development in one year the general trend is in the 
right direction. 


The Development of the 
Children’s Library during 1937-38 


By E. M. L. Lrrrtewoop (Dewsbury Public Libraries). 


[ry is already well known that almost every library in the country is making some effort to 
make special provision for children, either by providing a separate room, or by allotting a 
portion of a lending library to the use of children, at the same time dividing the room in 
such a way as to make them independent of each other. 

One cannot over-estimate the success of this procedure when one looks back upon 
the days when children were allowed to use a small corner of the general lending library 
which housed a motley collection of probably 2,000 books ; or when one remembers the 
frowns lavished upon them by the grown-ups, and how the only thing expected of them 
was to choose their books as quickly as possible and leave the premises. 

This article, however, does not cover the development of children’s libraries from 
their commencement, but enumerates briefly the progress made during the last two years. 

During this time the main developments seem to come from new branch libraries 
belonging to the various large systems. Before | embark upon a short description of one 
or two of these, however, a tew words must be said about the new Junior Libraries at 
Scarborough and Gloucester. 

The one at Scarborough is a room 1,150 sq. ft. in area, oblong in shape. It has a separate 
entrance, seating accommodation for 30 children, and the books are arranged on three sh>lves 
around the walls the lowest being 30 inches above floor level. An interesting feature is the 
book trolley which has been designed to form one wing of the counter. The room is light:d by 
external flood-lights through glass panels in the ceiling giving a delightfully soft, yet very 
clear light. The chief decoration consists of four mural paintings by Kenneth Rowntree, a 
local artist, presenting scenes from children’s books. It seems rather a pity that the room 
is SO narrow as it takes away the feeling of spaciousness which the rest of the building gives. 
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Gloucester’s Junior Library was opened in March 1938, by Mr. P. F. Westerman.—a 
very fitting person to open a Junior Library, and a very worthy gesture from such a popular 
boys’ writer. Again there is low shelving which in this case has been placed upon a six-inch 
platform which runs round the walls and widens into a dais at one end which can be used 
tor lectures. I feel that this may prove to be a rather dangerous idea when one considers 
the big and little, careless and clumsy children who visit Junior Libraries. There are the 
usual tables for general reading, two semi-enclosed student’s desks, and what is quite an 
unusual idea, two long tables with glass tops under which are ancient and modern maps of 
the city. These tables are used for work and study. Another unusual note has been struck 
by the chromium nesting chairs which are upholstered in green and scarlet. Unlike most 
of the children’s libraries which I have seen and which have their junior fiction classified 
according to the type of story, the fiétion in the Gloucester Junior Library is arranged in 
author order. The catalogue is in dictionary form. During the week after the opening 
children were taken from the schools in parties to be shown the working of the library, and 
were provided with application forms and booklets upon leaving. 

Now for one or two of the Branch Libraries. Finchley opened its second District 
Library in March, 1937. In the Children’s Library here the bookshelves are in projecting 
cases fixed to the wall surfaces. 

The Becontree Branch of the Dagenham Public Libraries has a children’s Library with 
a special exit on to a paved garden, which is to be envied by those of us who have only roofs 
and chimneys to look upon. 

Mile End Public Library has glass-top tables in its Children’s Library, and has also 
provided a Quiet Room equipped with tables and chairs as well as comfortable arm chairs, 
and a small collection of Reference Books. This will undoubtedly be a great asset to the 
more studious children who like to read their books without disturbance. 

A number of the newest Children’s Libraries are providing cinematographs, and in 
the Young People’s Department of the Henry A. Cole Library at Liverpool a projection room 
has been “* provided for the operation of a cinematograph for use in conneéction with lectures 
and story hour talks to children, and is wired for a loud speaker % 

Fire places are also a popular feature in some of the new Children’s Libraries, and the 
\psley Branch at Nottingham has curvilinear seats fitted round an electric fireplace. 

The newest branch of all is the Leeds Sheepscar Branch where, among other innovations, 
a wash-basin has been fitted in a cubicle in a corner of the Children’s Library “ in the hope 
that habits of cleanliness will be inculcated in young readers. Paper towels, which are thrown 
into a waste bin after use, are provided.” | am informed that there is no difficulty whatever 
in inducing the children to use this wash-basin in a proper manner. A check on the too 
frequent need for washing is provided by marking the child’s ticket cach time he is sent to 
wash his hands. 

This is one of the rooms | previously mentioned which has every appearance of a separate 
room, with the exception of the charging counter which serves Adult Lending Library and 
Children’s Library. 

Story hours and talks, bulletins and exhibitions, form an ever-growing branch of the 
activities of the Children’s Library. Stretford have very attractive winter programmes of 
Story hours and lectures ** which have been extended to make a fuller use of the lantern.” 
\ttendance on these evenings is by ticket, and the Librarian reports that the demand is always 
greatly in excess of the supply. There is no doubt that illustrated talks attract the attention of 
children and hold their interest, particularly the child with an under-developed instinét for 
reading. 

Stepney also has talks to children which are illustrated by sound films. 

Blyth is in the front ranks in respect of bulletins, etc., and for its children has evolved 
the idea of a folder with a colourful and amusing design in which they collect from week 
to week their own catalogue of books. Duplicated broadsheets are issued from time to 
time. The children collect these, look for their own books and cross them off as they read 
them. Good types of books are recommended. 
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The most outstanding exhibition of the past two years appears to have been at Leyton 
where the Public Libraries organised a display of over 500 books for youth in co-operation 
with the National Book Council, most of the books displayed being selected from their lists. 
Publishers made an enthusiastic response and National Book Council booklets with the pub- 
lishers’ and prices of the books were distributed. Children from the schools visited the 
exhibition and showed a great interest in it. 

Exhibitions like these are not only a Stimulant to the children, but also arouse an interest 
in parents, an interest which is sometimes dormant owing to an ignorance of the facilities 
and ideals of Children’s Libraries. 

From these few observations it is obvious that Library Authorities realise the value 
of light and comfortable surroundings besides the value of books which, of course, constitute 
the backbone of the Library Service, and are carrying on the good work begun so many years 
ago of providing Children’s Libraries of which the ultimate aim is “ higher thinking, better 
living, and active citizenship.” 


The Development of the Children’s Libraries 
By Joyce O. Smrrx (Children’s Librarian, Southall Public Libraries). 


Tue past year has been an eventful one in the history of the Southall Children’s Libraries 
and especially in the service provided on the north side of the town. A brief survey of the 
provision made for children contrasted with present conditions will bear out this statement. 
At the Central Library there is a separate Children’s Room with a book stock catering for 
the tastes of readers from about eight to fourteen years old. As there is no immediate super- 
vision, for the Children’s Library is not staffed, the books, to facilitate choice, are arranged 
in five distinét sequences :—Books for Boys; Books for Girls; Books tor Boys and 
Girls ; Easy Books ; and Non-Fiction. Each sequence is given its own particular symbol, 
lettered on the spine of the book, so that books are easily recognisable as belonging to their 
own group. Admission to the Children’s Library is through the Adult Counter where the 
charging and discharging of junior, as well as senior books, is carried out. 

Lack of accommodation at the Branch Library, in use until May, 1938, had prevented 
any attempt to provide a separate Children’s Room and junior borrowers had to content 
themselves with the use of a case of books housed in the Adult Library. Consequently, at 
rush periods, congestion occurred and discipline was difficult to maintain. Needless to say 
this arrangement left much to be desired both from staff and readers’ points of view. 

But brighter prospects were in Store. The necessity for providing a more commodious 
Branch Library, to serve the increasing population, had been apparent for some time and a 
new building was started in 1937 and completed in March, 1938. This, the Jubilee Park 
Branch Library, is designed to provide a library service for a large Council Housing estate, 
and consists of a Reading Room, Reference and Lending Libraries and a separate Junior 
Library. ‘The last mentioned is situated to the right of the Entrance Hall and the children 
using it do not come into contact with adult borrowers after once having entered the building. 
The advantages of this arrangement are obvious. Children do not get in the adults’ way, 
neither do they create a disturbance should they happen to talk. The walls of the room, 
which is oblong in shape, are surrounded on three sides by low adjustable shelving. Each 
tier is fitted with a blind, intended to be let down and to serve as a measure of protection 
for the books in the event of the room being used for lectures or other extra-library activities. 
Small tables, four in number, are provided to accommodate the children who wish to consult 
the Reference Books or to read the available magazines. Seven windows rising above the 
shelves almost to the ceiling turn the room into a veritable suntrap and provide tor adequate 
natural lighting. One’s first impression of brightness and cheertulness ts enhanced by the 
attractive colour scheme of pale blue and cream and the light oak furniture. So much tor 
the external, and to the librarian, less important details. While admitting the advisability 
of providing accommodation for children designed for the purpose for which it is intended, 
nevertheless it is the service and book stock which are of paramount importance and on these 
rest the success or failure of the library. 
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Previous to April, 1938, there was no member of the stafl, definitely trained and experi- 
enced in children’s work, responsible for either the book selection or organization of the 
Junior Library. The provision of a separate department, designed to be self contained, in 
the new Branch Library led to the appointment of a Children’s Librarian to assume res- 
ponsibility for this venture. 

The point had now been reached in which a room had been provided by the architects 
and the librarian had to take over. The book stock was the first item to be considered. An 
examination of the books in use at the old Branch Library led to the decision to put that 
Stock, almost in its entirety, in reserve and to open the new library with practically all new 
books. The initial stock was selected and purchased. Then came the preparation, accession- 
ing, cataloguing and where necessary classification ot the same. The di¢tionary catalogue 
was favoured as being simpler for children to comprehend and the classification scheme in 
use is a modification of Dewey. Special attention was paid to the selection and prov ision 
of non-fiction and of books for the under eight-year-olds. To facilitate distinétion between 
the two main classes of books different coloured books cards are used for fiction from those 
used for non-fiction. It is realised that this distinétion is artificial but is of great assistance 
when dealing with large numbers of children who do not realise, in spite of close guiding, 
the difference between a fiction and a non-fiction book. The books prepared, the next 
question to be solved was the method of arrangement on the shelves. Various suggestions 
presented themselves. The fiction books could be grouped according to subject or suitability 
for boys or girls and the non-fiction, of course, shelved separately. Or strip shelving might 
be adopted. Since the decree has gone forth that children must not borrow two fiction 
books on a fiction and a non-fiction ticket it is necessary to guide the shelves in such a manner 
that the distinétion is obvious. This is difhicult to achieve with the strip method. A previous 
experiment had shown that confusion arose owing to the inability of children to return books 
from whence they are taken and an aptitude on their part for replacing fiction books on the 
nonfiction shelves and vice-versa. 

In view of this experience unusual methods of shelving were abandoned in favour of a 
complete separation of fiction and non-fiction stock. The latter was shelved, in class order, 
down one side of the room and separated from the former by a case of Reference Books. 
The fiction arranged in alphabetical order with no attempt at differentiation according to 
class, etc., occupies the other two sides of the room. Books for very junior readers were 
shelved close to the counter under the guide ‘‘ For younger readers,” thus enabling the 
Children’s Librarian to keep a watchful eye on the youthful borrowers who are often too 
shy and bashful to ask for assistance. 

Then came the opening day. Children who had been accustomed to choosing their 
books under adverse conditions tound these entirely changed. The idea of a separate library 
with its stock of over 2,000 volumes especially for children made its appeal. No longer had 
they to be silent but could, without fear of disturbing adult readers, indulge in discussion of 
the books provided. As had been anticipated the first weeks of the new service were very 
busy ones. New readers joined daily and those who had ceased, for various reasons, to 
use the old Branch Library, began to borrow once more trom the new Branch. The smaller 
children, who had been debarred from the library on account of age and lack of suitable 
books were particularly enthusiastic and the provision of books for this class of reader occa- 
sioned some anxiety. 

Non-fiction tickets are issued automatically to every child over nine years old and music 
tickets are granted on application. The number of these extra tickets in use is high and the 
percentage of non-fiction issued to children is well above 25 per cent. of the total issue. 


The problem of shelving books when working single handed was solved by the pro- 
vision of a tier labelled ** Returned Books ” to which children returned their books after 
having had them discharged. This works very well as the children soon become accustomed 
to the idea of picking up both tickets and books. There are two advantages to this method : 
the children have access to the returned books and they are out of the librarian’s way until 
such time as she can return them to their proper places on the shelves. The main disadvan- 
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tage is the likelihood of congestion round one tier of shelving but this is not as frequent 
an occurrence as might be supposed. 

Fines are imposed on overdue books and, whether this is the reason or not, very few 
children need reminder notices asking them to return their books. The worst offenders are 
the very young children who have not, as yet, acquired a sense of responsibility and who do 
not, therefore, realise the necessity for a time limit on the loan. 

\ recent innovation is the provision of about one hundred books specially selected for 
boys and girls with the intention of bridging the gap between the Junior and Adult Library. 
\uthors include, for the most part, those found in the Adult Library such as Wren, Grey, 
Cole and others who write adventure and mystery—not necessarily murder—Stories in, at 
any rate, a fairly good Style. 

Meantime the Junior Library at the Central was not neglected. Its stock was over- 
hauled and supplemented and the issues are now higher than in previous years. The Jubilee 
Park Children’s Library has had, since its opening, a daily average issue four and a half times 
greater than that of the old Branch Library, thereby amply justifying its provision and 
existence. 

The last five months have been a period of settling down and its has not been found 
possible to attempt anything in the way of extension work such as lectures or story-hours 
but these will come as time permits. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear STENTOR, 

lt was unkind of you not to reply to my epistle, for almost certainly | shall now be 
accused by our young friend in The Record of writing to the Dead Letter Office, while he has 
certainly accused 9 of providing ‘* 54 copies of Cronin’s The Ci/ade/ at the expense of more 
worthy books.” Under the combined onslaught | shall doubtless wilt, or wither, and these 
pages would then be much less piquant without my saucy humour. | felt greatly flattered, the 
other week, to be told by a colleague in the North how much he had enjoyed the latest piece 
by ‘ that Greek chap, Hydra,” and I once remember sitting patiently in a committee room 
while a short-list was interviewed hearing one of my pieces recounted with a great air as an 
original contribution to the debate with which we were all lightening the nervous tension 
of the moment. 

So, my good Stentor, save me, not only from the tender mercies of the wicked, but 
from myself ! 

My principal item of news, this month, is culled from The Manchester Guardian of October 
27th, 1938, under the heading of ** Appointment of Librarian, Qualifications Question.” 

\lderman Wright Robinson said that he did not impugn the special efficiency and the 
excellent services of a woman appointed to the position of Branch Librarian, but he did 
declare that her experience was all secretarial, and that ** the professional qualifications of 
other applicants were overlooked.” It was, he stated, a circumstance of singular cynicism, 
reflecting an injustice upon the persons in the Library Committee’s employment who had 
responded to encouragement to render themselves competent by study and examination for 
senior pt 

My chief interest ig the debate centres round the words of Councillor Dr. P. E. Tylecote, 
who explained that in the matter of academic qualifications 


“LIBRARIANSHIP IS A YOUNG PROFEsstoN,” 


and went on to remark : 

‘ When a body like the Librarians’ Association made regulations for its future government 
it was assumed that they would not prejudice the position of those who had already been 
years in the service.” The appointee, in this case, he said, was a trusted servant, and ** her 
service with the Committee anticipated by more than a dozen years the founding of the 
association. In such circumstances she could not be expected to take the examinations, but 
there was no doubt that she understood as well as anyone the duties ot a librarian.” 
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NOW READY 


THE WIDER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The co-ordination of cultural facilities. By ERIC LEYLAND, F.L.A. 
(Branch Librarian, County Branch Library, Chingford). Author of 
“ The Public Library and the Adolescent.” 


With an Introduction by W. C. BERWwicK SAYERs. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 224 pp., illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 

Here is a plea for the extension of Public Library activities. A comparatively 
small proportion of the population of Great Britain uses the Public Libraries, and 
the author has made a survey of the various classes who do not as yet avail themselves 
of the facilities offered. He urges the appointment, in large systems, of a Public 
Relations Officer, and outlines the manner in which such an Officer may bridge 
the gulf between the Public and the Authorities. In short, he covers the whole 
field of library extension work in its relations to modern conditions, and foreshadows 
the developments which will enable the Public Library of the future to take its 


rightful position as a cultural centre. 


Contents 
Chapter | The Wider Public. 
Il. Cultural activities and their scope. 
Ill. The work of co-ordination. 
IV. Lectures. 


V. Societies. 


”. VI. Local Collection and Museum. 
VII. Outside Publicity. 
| VIII. Book-lists and Bulletins. 


IX. Displavs and Exhibitions. 


| os X. The Cultural Centre. 


| GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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It is upon these remarks, Stentor, that | would like to hear your superior voice raised, 
and for your information I tell you that the recommendation of the Committee to make the 
appointment was carried when the amendment to refer back was lost by 70 votes to go. I 
regard this matter as one of some moment, If only for the reason that my own Chairman 
brought the cutting to me and asked “ what | thought about /sa/!” 


And now to turn to more diverting thoughts. The lecture season is upon us again, and 
once more my thoughts return to the curious fact that we (and the “‘ we” means my own 
authority) cannot spend any money from the rates upon the provision of lectures, although 
we do spend money from the rates in printing programmes and admission tickets for lectures 
given by speakers who give their services without fee. My own Committee is strong for the 
giving of public lectures, in our very nice Library Lecture Hall, and every summer I spend a 
heétic week trying to unearth persons who can give a moderately good lecture, garnished by 
lantern slides, and who will not ask payment. In five years | have been reduced to asking the 
people who spoke for us in 1933-34 to come again! There is no doubt that our public enjoys 
lectures, for we have good crowds, and many borrow the books listed in the reading-lists 
issued for the various occasions. But, my heavens, Stentor, how weary | am of the dreadful 
sameness about the lectures which these worthy persons deliver. | do not depreciate their 
efforts, for many of our speakers go to an immense amount of trouble, but | often spend a 
moment in a pang of envy for those towns who give their public the 
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Lady X, upon this, and Senor Z, upon that. I know perfeétly well that some towns have 
ample funds, and that some “ risk ” surcharge by spending from the rate, but | honestly long 
for the time when the position will become clarified (if it ever does, for some declare that the 
day of the lecture is done, its protracted death agonies being painful to watch !). My own 
people are of the type which will never risk a surcharge, and meantime “ our Librarian ” has 
to go on blandishing voluntary talkers. What do you think about it, Stentor ? 


In the North, Stentor, we have had some quite happy professional times, lately. A 
fortnight ago we gathered to hear Mr. Charles Nowell open Stretford’s new Lostock Branch 
Library, which | thought was one of the best planned and appointed | have ever seen. On 
the 12th Oétober we went to Bolton, for the quarterly Branch meeting, held in the new 
Central Library, and, speaking for my committee-man and myself, we got drenched making 
our way from the car-park to Bolton’s magnificent new library. Aesthetically it is a charming 
erection, internally and externally. The leéture theatre, where we held our meeting (except for 
a few pillars which obscured the view of the screen and stage) was delightful, while I have 
never seen, for a professional day meeting, any room look better than the Minor Lecture Hall 
did when 

Wer ALL SQUASHED IN FoR TEA. 


In the summer we northerners went to Altrincham, where a belted peer, the Earl of Stamford, 
as mayor, gave us a wise, witty and scholarly welcome. Now we are going to Sale, where after 
vears of Struggle and nasty words they now have an excellent new library, built in conjunction 
with Town Hall extensions, and carrying out the civic centre idea. 
What happy doings, Stentor, for when we northerners meet we certainly enjoy ourselves ! 
(nd now, before I set down the instrument with which I write, let me urge upon you 
the necessity for a reply, since to we ancient Greeks the Dead Letter Office is a wicked modern 
invention, designed to pigeon-hole epistles for which their writers earnestly await a reply. 
Vale! 
HlypRA, 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinion f of the writers of * LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, Tur Linrary Worvp.] 
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An Answer to Our Greek Friends 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. October 17th, 1938. 
Dear SiR, LIBRARIANSHIP PROSTITUTED. 


Let me answer one small point before replying to my friend the Bargee and his supporter. 
Bargee states that no more than 15.4 per cent. of the people in Edinburgh are registered as 
readers, ot 1.5 per cent. below the national average. A pole away from the facts, as usual. The 
membership we return is the number of tickets in the charge on one day in mid-February, 
and represents active readers at that time. The difference between the figures for aétive readers 
and those for readers in the swollen registers of the national average is likely to be wide. 


I decline to follow Bargee and his friend when they chivvy hares down side alleys. 
| keep to the main road. They accuse shop librarians of issuing ‘ the most utter drivel,” 
which, in this carnal world, they would not ‘* touch with a barge pole.” By asking Bargee’s 
comrade-in-arms for a test list, and by referring Bargee himself to the catalogues of library 
book suppliers, | proved that many public librarians too were issuing “ the most utter drivel.” 
\nd what is the answer from the barge, that home of self-righteousness ? Amazing! In 
one breath the Bargee and his crony deny my charge ; in another they admit the truth of it, 
and excuse it ; and in a third they suggest that, anyway, the people are stupid and ineducable. 
| myself am breathless, but caw see that, under these circumstances, public libraries are a waste 
of money. 


| can’t hope to convince Bargee and Co., because they keep a barge pole as long as 
Oxford Street between themselves and the facts, but perhaps it is worth while to put one more 
set of figures before your readers as | quit the scene of this tussle. For the figures attached 
to this letter | go to the Administrative County of London, the centre of British culture and 
commerce, whose inhabitants are so enlightened that they look upon provincials as back- 
woodsmen and hayseeds. The figures are for March 31S8t, 1937. They relate to home reading 
libraries. Column 1 shows the Fiétion stock, exc/uding juvenile fiction; Column 2, the total 
Home Reading stock, /nc/uding juvenile fiction; and Column 3 the percentage of novels (for 
adults) to total H.R. stock. 


Nearly one-half the home reading books at Hackney are novels. Hackney is a borough 
largely inhabited by poor people, and Bargee, from the end of his superior pole, will urge that the 
high proportion of fiction ts justified. Flapdoodle, of course. Experience has taught me 
that brains are not a monopoly of the well-to-do, and that poverty is often a better incentive 
to education than pocket-money. Besides, if the poor of Hackney want all these novels why 
are the Bethnal Greeners content with 31.7 per cent., the Poplarites with 31.4 per cent., the 
Stepney and Bermondsey folk with a little over 25 per cent. ? (Jolly lot of highbrows in 
Tooley Street and the Mile End Road!) Hackney with 48.1 per cent. of novels issues 5.89 books 
a head: Woolwich with 38.8 per cent. of novels issues 8.16 books a head. How’s that, 
umpire ? Hackney with 48.1 per cent. of novels issues 5.89 books a head; Wandsworth 
with 27.5 per cent. of novels issues 5.72 books a head—nearly the same rate of issue with 
little more than half the novels. And how’s that, umpire ? Is it not much more creditable 
for Stepney, with 25.6 per cent. of novels, to issue 4.66 books a head, than for Lewisham, 
with 45.5 per cent. of novels, to issue 4.43 a head? Compare the good distriés: Why 
does ’Appy ’Ampstead want 36.8 per cent. of novels and Fulham only 25.3 per cent? Per- 
haps the episcopal eye is on Fulham! 


\part from these comparisons here’s the main point: Wandsworth stocks 62,520 
novels ; Hackney, 59,033; Lewisham, 53,655 ; Lambeth, 45,959; Woolwich, 40,904, and 
so on. Allowing for reasonable duplication (and in my experience libraries don’t duplicate 
much) where on earth do library authorities find the titles for these huge stocks of novels, 
unless they include ** the most utter drivel,” which dear old Grandpa Euripides “ would not 
touch with a barge pole ” ? Is there a special drivel factory in London ? 
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In 1936-37 the libraries of the Administrative County issued only 3,827,102 non-fiction 
books among 4,397,003 people (1931)—/ess ‘han one volume a head in a year. \n the same period 
they issued 11,699,811 novels, apart from juvenile fiction. In my mind’s eve I see F.L..A.s 
and A.L.A.s, not issuing, of course, but gingerly using superior barge poles to shove across 
the counters of public libraries millions of penny dreadfuls in 7 6, 3 6 and 2.6 form. \ 
clumsy job. Why don’t these fastidious pharisees wear dungarees and garden gloves ? 


If it is the wish of library authorities to carry on work of this kind, well and good. 
But let us be honest with ourselves. Don’t let us call it education. Don’t let us call this the 
right work for P.L.A.s. And for heaven’s sake stop sniffing pharisaically at shop libraries, 
which are doing the same kind of job quite as efiiciently, at no cost to the ratepayers. 


\nd now, finally, compare the percentage issues to home readers for New York (Man- 
hattan, The Bronx and Richmond) and London. 


Fiction Juvenili Non-fiction Cost 
London (1936-1937) .. 6% .. .. .. 
New York (1937) my? op SE £310,813 


These comparative figures will flick blood trom Bargee, unless he is as inanimate as 
his pole. 

| have plenty more shots in my locker, but | am now content to leave the matter to 
the judgment of your readers, who, if not convinced by the figures below, cannot be open to 


conviétion. 


Public Libraries, Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh. Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
Fiction Stock Total Stock Percentax 
Borough (1) (2) (1) fo (2) 

Hackney $9,033 122,780 48.1 
Lewisham § 3,655 117,808 45.5 
Greenwich 35,993 85,804 41.9 
Hammersmith .. - 28,337 71,973 39.4 
Woolwich 40,904 10§,§41 38.8 
Hampstead 29,293 79,600 36.8 
Shoreditch 16.057 46,527 34.5 
Southwark 24,680 72,048 34.3 
Finsbury 13,871 43,153 32.1 
Bethnal Green... 22,715 71,666 31.7 
Poplar 34,683 110,328 31.4 
St. Pancras 1§,435 49,874 30.9 
Islington 27,328 89,912 30.4 
Paddington 13,678 45,216 30.3 
Stoke Newington ak 10,840 37,049 29.3 
Battersea 19,450 68,279 28.5 
Deptford re 16,973 59,688 28.4 
Wandsworth 62,520 227,598 27.5 
Camberwell 23,005 86,310 26.7 
Westminster 40,691 1§ 3,202 26.6 
Stepney 34,567 * 135,176 25.6 
Fulham 14,593 $7,659 25.3 
Bermondsey 1§,525 61,263 25.3 
Kensington 1§,401 61,648 2 

St. Marvlebone .. 12,271 58,372 21 


Chelsea wa 7,424 44,703 16.6 
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Personal News 


Miss Marjorie E. Fletcher, Assistant, South- 
end-on-Sea Public Libraries, to be Library 
\ssistant, “Grade A,” Finsbury Public 
Libraries. 


Mr. W. Lillic, Librarian of Middlesbrough, 
to be Curator of the Dorman Museum and to 
be designated Borough Librarian and Museum 
Curator. 

Mr. Henry Marshall, Reference Librarian, 
Bethnal Green Public Libraries, to be Borough 
Librarian, Kendal Public Library. Com- 
mencing salary, {/400. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCLATION., 
—Since 1922 the A.L.A. has undertaken the 
dithcult task of awarding the John Newberry 
medal in recognition of the most outstanding 
children’s book of each year. It may be 
remembered that last year this same Association 
agreed to accept responsibility for awarding 
yet another medal, the Randolph Caldecott 
medal for the year’s most distinguished picture 
book for children published in the United 
States. The Caldecott medal was awarded for 
the first time in June, 1938, to Dorothy P. 
Lathrop for .Inima/s of the Bible. The Newberry 
award tor 1938 has gone to Kate Seredy for 
her White Stag. 


BETHNAL GREEN. — Congratulations, 
Bethnal Green, on that finely printed folder 
whose cover inscription successfully challenges 
curiosity of man and woman alike. This select 


list of modern novels will undoubtedly be of 


service, not only to your readers, but to mdny 
lending library assistants. 

BOSTON, Mass.—The September and 
October numbers of \lore Books, the bulletin 
of Boston Public Library, emphasise, by their 
format and the extent of their contents, the 
great diflerence between the funds available to 
\merican and English public library systems. 
The regular monthly issues of Alore Books 


compare with our Library Association Record in 
size, printing and general appearance. Articles, 
reviews and book-lists are fuller than those of 
any of our quarterly public library magazine- 
bulletins. 
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BRENTFORD and CHISWICK.—At the 
end of the lists of recent additions and lecture 
programmes which make up the Fordwick for 
Oétober there are a couple of blank pages on 
which readers are able to jot down their 
selections for reading or reference. The cost 
of this extra throughttul provision is not great, 
and other libraries might usefully take a leat 
out of Brentford and Chiswick’s book. 


BRISTOL.—Bristol Public Libraries have 
published and issued free a popular bibli- 
ography of L. A. G. Strong, who lectured on 
“ Writing as a Career” in the Reference 
Library, College Green, on Oétober 14th. 
Mr. James Ross has printed a Catalogue of the 
Bibles which have been on exhibition in the 
Central Library from June to Oétober in 
connection with the Fourth Centenary of the 
English Bible, 1538-1938. The catalogue is 
illustrated and represents a selection of the 
Bibles contained in the Libraries. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—W or/dlffairs, 
2nd edition, 1938, though cyclostyled, is a 
useful guide to the books which in their turn 
may guide the borrowers of to-day among the 
tangle of conflicting policies and economic 
complexities of our time. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge Public 
Library Record and Book-list tor Otober 
features ‘* Parody,” an interesting article by 
Janetta C. Sorley and ‘* Some notes on life in 
East Anglian villages in the early part of the 
19th century,” by L. F. Newman, M.A. There 
are also the usual well-presented lists of 
accessions, and two sonnets of contrasting 
Style. 

DARLINGTON.—No. 38 of Darlington’s 
Record and Book List is an excellent example of 
the Straightforward classified list of recent 
additions. 

DERBYSHIRE. — Open setting, legible 
type, bold headings and revealing annotations 
combine to render Derbyshire’s County Library 


Book List for September an attractive 
publication. 
DEVON and CORNWALL.—No. 3° of 


Dacaa/ retains all the refreshing characteristics 
of its promising forerunners. A new feature 
is introduced in this number, viz., ‘* Readers’ 
Opinions,” and the first two contributors to 
this section are ‘‘ Pixilatus” and Mr. J. G. 
O'Leary. On page §4 is an illustration showing 
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a tombstone bearing these words, ‘‘ Deep 
depression over Devon & Cornwall. Laid to 
rest 7th July, 1937 on formation of Devon & 


Cornwall Division of A.A.L. R.LP.” 


HALIPAX.—The annotated book lists 
which form the bulk of Halifax’s Readers’ 
Guide (No. 69) are relieved by informative 


paragraphs. One of these reveals that one of 


the many badges that Boy Scouts may earn ts a 
reader’s badge. Children’s librarians should 


not neglect this lead. 


HYDE.—A competent standard of printing 
is exhibited by the October I/lyde Bookman and 


the annotations given in the various lists of 


new books are extremely helpful. A special 
note tells that during the year 1937-38 books in 
Hyde were, The Citadel, 
Gone with the Wind, and 


greatest demand at 
North Passage, 


Orientations. 


LEEDS.—Leeds Chimney Corner (Autumn 
number) continues the excellent 
letters trom favourite children’s authors. In 
letter 29, Jovce Lanchester Brisley chats happily 
away about her endeavours to draw and write 
for publication. This letter should not only 
Stimulate reading of Miss Brisley’s books, but 
should encourage the Leeds C/, MINE y Corner tolk 
to attempt authorship for thems« Ives. 

LEICESTER.—tThe article on 
Library Bulletin (Quarterly No. 58) will 
certainly not be to blame if a greatly increased 
demand for the books on costume listed in this 
same number fails to materialise. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : West Mip- 
LANDS MEETING.—A rather poor attendance 
was the only disappointing feature of a joint 
meeting of the Birmingham and _ District 
Branch and the Midland Division of the 
\.A.L. Seétion which took place at Cannock 
on September 22nd. Councillor J. Hampton, 
Chairman of the Cannock Public Library 
Committee, welcomed the members and told 
them of the struggle which he and others had 
had to wage in face of indifference and 
opposition for an adequate public library. 
Inspection of the library followed. At the 
Junior Meeting the paper, “ Scotland Yard is 
Called In.” by Miss M. |. Wrigley and Miss 
1. M. Craig, produced a most animated debate 
on the modern detective novel. The principal 


series of 


* Costume 
through the ages ” published in the Leicester 


feature of the subsequent L.A. meeting was an 
all too short paper by Mr. FP. T. Craddock, 
Hlon,. Librarian of Cannock, on “* The Library 
from the Teacher’s Point of View.” 


LOWESTOFT.—Lowestoft’s Booklist for 
September—Oétober compels attention by its 
cover design and close inspection of its lists of 
books by its intriguing headings. 


MIDDLESEX. — Middlesex County Li- 
braries Books For A//again sets an exceptionally 
high Standard in bulletin technique. The 
September contents are set forth on the cover, 
and include such piquant titles as, ‘* Fantasy,” 
“Wild and Woolly,” The Inconspicuous 
Investigator,” 


PADDING TON.—Paddington’s new Reter- 
ence Library is now open, and promises to 
rank among the best in the London area. Its 
shelves already contain 3,000 books, most of 
which are new to the Paddington Public 
Libraries. 


PORTSMOU TH.—* Owing to the increas- 
ing number of requests for talks and lectures on 
the libraries and museums, a panel of lecturers 
drawn from members of the staff has been set 


up” (The Portsmouth Reader, Vol. 2, No. 4). 


ROTHERHAM.—The use of fawn mottled 
paper of good quality lends attraction to 
Rotherham’s briefly annotated Book//# for 
July. 


ST. PANCRAS.—Local 
always of interest, and the catalogue of the 
Exhibition and Display illustrating St. Pancras 
through the ages makes a most interesting 
booklet. A large number of very interesting 
illustrations are given, and the colleétion 
contains over five hundred exhibits. 


collections are 


SOUTHPORT.—In addition to the anno- 
tated lists Southport 
Quarterly Bulletin (Nol. 4, No. 2) contains a 
bibliography of works by Southport authors 
compiled by Mr. V. M. Pollard, Chief 
Cataloguer and Reference Librarian. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY. — In 


of accessions, the 


some mysterious manner that most active and 
progressive librarian, Mr. FPredk. Cowles, has 
managed to find time during the holiday 
months to issue two excellent numbers of the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Ba//etin, and an 8-page 
booklet entitled In Your Garden. 
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TOTTENHAM. In Tottenham’s New 
Books (August) readers were invited to com- 
ment on this experimental publication and to 
suggest improvements. In the September 
issue appears the following: ‘ The response 
to our request in last month’s issue for criti- 


cisms and suggestions for the improvement ot 


New Books has been very poor. What does this 
indicate 2? That it is too go rd to be improv ed 
upon or too dull to arouse interest 7” 
Perhaps the response from readers would have 
been greater had printed or cyclostyled reply 
forms been issued with the invitation, and 
boxes for their deposit placed in all the 
Te ttenham libraries. The public is notoriously 
lethargic in matters of this kind and readers 
have, unfortunately, to be helped to help 
themsely es. 


The Lecture Season, 1938-9 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


*Tis true the bloom has gone from Summer’s cheeks, 
Abruptly blown away by Autumn’s breath ; 

*Tis true that fog and rain are much about, 

That withered leaves are falling fast in death ; 

And yet—a voice in consolation speaks 
Chrysanthemums and lecture bills are out ! 


Nor every le¢ture bill displayed public 
libraries deserves to be bracketed with 
chrysanthemums, but of those already seen on 
view in London the majority have struck a 
colourful and pleasing note. It is to be hoped 
that bright but harmonious colouring, balanced 
layout and imaginative design will prevail 
throughout the season 1938 39. The extent to 
which lecture posters influence audience 
numbers is not everywhere appreciated, yet 
just as people are liable to judge a man by the 
clothes he wears, so are they liable to estimate 
the worth of a lecture by the nature of its 
advertisement. The blame for many “ poor 
houses ” of the past could be laid at the doors 
of dull and shoddy poster work. A penny 
saved on posters may be a pound wasted on 
lecturers’ fees. 


Details and extensive reading lists for 
Bermondsey’s 218t Series of Library Lectures 
are given in a printed booklet of twelve pages. 
A frontispiece depicts the beautifully designed 
and equipped Central Library Lecture Hall—a 
truly worthy venue forthe excellent programme 
of lectures scheduled for the first half of this new 
season. The opening lecture was given on 
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October roth by Mr. Herbert Banyard, a London 
taxi driver, who taught his audience to see the 
metropolis through new eyes. The title, 
‘Secret Hiding Places,” with its promise of 
mystery, romance and adventure, lured a large 
audience to hear Mr. J. Granville Squiers on 
October 17th. Bermondsey is a Thames-side 
borough which includes Rotherhithe, with its 
tamous docks. It ts not Strange, therefore, that 
* Building the ‘Queen Mary,’” by Edgar 
March, Esq., on Oétober 24th, attracted 
something like a record attendance. This 
should afford further proof that a lecture with 
a local link (whether with subjeét or lecturer), 
introduced fairly early into a season’s pro- 
gramme, contributes strongly to that season’s 
success. Outstanding among Bermondsey’s 
remaining leétures are: A Century in 
Sketches,” by John Woods (Oétober 31st) ; 
* Vagabonding Round the World,” by Mr. 
Philip Knowling (November 7th); ‘ The 
Miner and his Life,” by Mr. Albert Beard, an 
injured miner (November 21st), and ‘ Round 
the Horn in Sail,” by Commander D. Blair 
(November 28th). 


Bethnal Green have arranged programmes of 
Half-Hour Stories to be held on Saturday 
evenings trom Oétober to December at the 
Central and St. Matthew’s Row Libraries. 
The series embrace a wide variety of works by 
children’s authors of high standing, and both 
boys and girls of Bethnal Green are in for some 
enthralling half-hours this winter. 


Burnley Public Libraries are advertising 
their adult and juvenile leétures by means of 
attractive folders designed for use as book- 
marks. In the adult series, to be given from 
November, 1938, to March, 1939, at the 
Central, Marshall and Colne Road Libraries, 
travel interest predominates heavily ; monotony 
is avoided by virtue of the fact that the regions 
covered by the lecturers range from Corsica to 
Kashmir. For the young people the lectures to 
be given at the Central Library are fewer but 
more varied in type. Their programme opens 
on November 15th with “ Boys and Girls of 
Labrador,” and closes on February 8th, 1939, 
with “ Geneva and her Problems.” Inter- 
mediately there are “ An Evening with 
Shakespeare,” “* Awheel in Northern France ” 
and a G.P.O. Film Show under the title 
* Romance of Communication.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Library Reports 


By Herserr C. 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


SAWTELLE, 


Public Libraries.—24th Annual Re- 
port, 1937-1938. Borough Librarian, 
Bramley Coupland, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated), 91,390. Income from Rate, 
£9,636. Stock: Lending, 59,435; Refer- 
ence, 6,497. Additions, 9,914. Withdrawals, 
5,617. Issues: Central Lending, 294,272 ; 
Junior and Intermediate, 47,991 ; Reterence, 


78,738; Music, 10,745 ; Branches, 379,584; 
Schools, 54,498 ; Travelling Library, 36,253; 
Blind, 2,215. Borrowers, 16,146; each 


borrower has two extra tickets. Branches, 2. 
Distributing Branch Libraries, 5. 

Satisfactory progress is reported from all depart- 
ments and aétivities of the library service and there 
appears to be ample evidence of continued public 
appreciation of the facilities offered. The aggregate 
circulation figures are once again well over three- 
quarters of a million for the year, and ware an increase 
ot 2,249 compared with those of the previous year, 
The issue of works other than fiétion was the highest 
ever recorded. \ particularly pleasing feature of the 
year’s work was the increased aétivity shown in the 
Young People’s department More appropriate 
accommodation was provided on the ground floor of 
the Central Library for this department and a good 
increase in circulation was the result. The Travelling 
Library continues to be well patronised wherever it 
goes on its travels on five evenings per week. The 
Wireless Discussion class is still very popular and well 
attended. .\ most successful photographic exhibition 
was held for a week in March last, in conjunétion with 
the Burnley Camera Club 


EasrBourNneE Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Report on a Year's Work, 1937-1938. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, w ilfrid Hynes, 


F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1937), §5,610. 
Rate, 1.71d. Income from Rate, /'5,988. 
Stock : Lending, 41,470; Reference, 3,513. 
Additions, 4,886. Withdrawals, 1,733. 
Issues : Lending, 339,893 ; Reference, 
§5,394. Borrowers, 14,823; extra tickets, 


5,662. Branches, 3 

By far the highest totals ever reached in the 
number of users of the Libraries and books issued were 
recorded in the vear being reviewed. Since the general 
decline in the use of the service, experienced all over 
the country, in 1934, the annual circulation has con 
tinued to advance and last vear showed an increase ot 
30,850 over the previous twelve months. The register 
of readers returned an increase of 2,238 on the year. 
In the past four years home reading has increased by 
more than go per cent. and the number of readers’ 
tickets issued by 30 per cent. These most pleasing 
results are the outcome of the reorganization of the 
libraries a few years back, and must be highly gratity- 
ine to the Libraries Committee and also to Mr. Hynes, 


who engineered the remodelling of the — The 

extended use made of the Reference Library was 

possibly due to the much improved arrangement of 
the general Stock, made possible by the removal of 
some special colleétions to an adjoining corridor. The 

Sussex Colleétion received some important additions 

and was more widely used during the past year. The 

original scheme for a permanent branch library in 

Viétoria Drive has been abandoned, but the site is 

being retained by the Council for a possible building 

in the future. 

Public Libraries—A Year’s Work, 
1937-1938: soth Annual Report. Borough 
Librarian, 'T. Creed, A.L.A. Population 
(eStimated, 1937), 138,900. Rate, 2.06d. 
Income from Rate, /:10,821. Stock : 
Lending, 61,613; Reference, 17,300. 
Additions, 9,741. Withdrawals, 4,838. 
Issues: Lending, 559,850; Reterence, 
60,052. Borrowers, 19,664; extra tickets, 
44,859. Branches, 2. 

Most encouraging are the results of the past year's 
working of the library service. Extensions and im- 
provements have been made in many directions, and 
public appreciation of the service is evident in the new 
records which were reached in book issues. 37,271 
more volumes were used than in the year before, whilst 
during the past three years an increase of almost 20 
per cent. has been recorded. This in face of a con- 
tinually declining population is considered quite 
satistactory. The work of the Junior Libraries also 
continues to grow, in spite of the drop in child popula- 
tion, and a substantial increase in the number of readers 
and issues was obtained. The Central Junior Library 
was entirely refurnished during the year, and now 
presents a bright and attractive appearance. The 
Committee approached the Library .\uthorities in four 
neighbouring boroughs offering the use of the Fulham 
Libraries to their readers on reciprocal terms. ‘This 
scheme has already been accepted by the Hammersmith 
Libraries. ‘wo very successful art exhibitions were 
arranged during the year. The Report contains a 
photograph of the remodelled Central Junior Library 
and other illustrations. 

Leicester Municipal Libraries.—sg9th Report, 
1937-1938. Director, E. E. Lowe, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. Population (estimated, 1937), 262,900. 
Rate (approx.), 3.26d. Income from Rate, 
£25,219. Stock: Central Lending, 44,282 ; 
Reference, 39,312 ; Branches, 85,123. Issues: 


Central Lending, 410,009; Reference, 
201,836; Branches, 842,553. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 66,278. Branches, 10. 


\ further expansion of the librarics system was 
witnessed during the year just closed. The tenth branch 
library was opened to the public by the Lord Mayor 
in O€tober, 1937. This latest addition to the system, 
the St. Barnabas Branch Library, was built from 
designs by local architects, and is modern in every 
respeét, judging from the pleasing illustration of it 
forming a frontispiece to this Report. The public 


were not slow in taking advantage of the facilities 
offered by the new library, 


and 7,075 readers were en- 
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Croydon Public Libraries). Demy 8vo. 
SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Mr. Thornton has brought to fruition in this volume the results of extensive and careful enquiry into 
the methods employed in libraries of all sizes and kinds other than those vaguely known as “ Public ” 
ones. His book is an investigation of the praétical application of cataloguing rules in special libraries 
(.e., libraries requiring special treatment from the cataloguing point of view). There is no attempt to 
formulate a new code suitable for every type of library ; nor is the cataloguing of special material dealt 
with to any extent. Duplication of matter to be found elsewhere has been avoided as far as possible, 
although references to literature dealing with the cataloguing of letters, music, etc., are included. ‘The 
work is a Statement of the difficulties to be encountered by cataloguers in special libraries, with sugges- 
tions of ideals, followed by aétual examples from a seleétion of libraries representative of each type. 
Librarians of new libraries and those to be re-catalogued will find information regarding methods by 
which others in similar libraries overcome the difficulties. ‘The wide difference between theory and 
praétice of cataloguing is clearly indicated, and the prattical solutions of many problems are summarized. 


CONTENTS 


Pretace. Introduction. 
Cuaprer I. 

General Considerations. 
Cuaprer Ll. 

Cataloguing for University and University 
College Libraries. 

Cuaprer IIL. 

Cataloguing at University College, London, and 
the London School of Economics (British 
Library of Political and Economic Science). 

Cuaprer IV. 
Cataloguing in other University and University 
College Libraries. 
Cuaprer V. 
Cataloguing tor Medical and Scientitic Libraries. 
Cuarrer VI. 

Cataloguing at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College. 

Cuaprer VII. 

Cataloguing at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

Cuaprer VIIL. 

Cataloguing in other Medical and Scientitic 
Libraries. 

Cuaprer IX. 

Cataloguing for Libraries attached to Learned 
Societies and Institutions. 

CHAPTER X. 

Cataloguing at the Royal Empire Society and 
the Warburg Institute. 

Cuaprer XI. 
ataloguing at the Lindley Library, Royal 
Horticultural Society, and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Cuaprer XII. 
ataloguing in other Libraries attached to 
Learned Societies and Institutions. 


~ 


~ 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, Ww. C.1 


CATALOGUING IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


\ SURVEY OF METHODS. By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.\. (St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College Library). With an Introduétion by HENRY A. SHARP, P.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, 
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Cloth. pp. xvi., 256. Diagrams. tos. 6d. net. 


Cuaprer XII, 
Cataloguing for Government Libraries. 
Cuaprer XIV. 
‘ataloguing at the India Office and the Viétoria 
and Albert Museum Library. 


Cuaprer XV. 
Cataloguing in other Government Libraries. 
Cuaprer XVI. 


Cataloguing for Business, Commercial and 
Technical Libraries. 
Cuaprer XVII. 
Cataloguing at Fox Photos Limited. 
Cuaprer XVIII. 
Cataloguing in Commercial and Technical 
Libraries. 
Cuaprer XIX, 
Cataloguing in Libraries of National Importance, 
including the Bodleian Library. 
CHaAprer XX. 
Cataloguing for Polytechnic and School 


Libraries. 
Cuaprer XXI. 
ataloguing in other Special Libraries. 
Cuaprer XXII. 
Special Libraries and the Cataloguing of Serial 
Publications. 
Cuaprer XXIII. 
Co-operative Cataloguing and Economics in 
relation to Special Libraries. 
Cuaprer XXIV. 
\Iphabetization. 
Cuaprer XXV. 


~ 


Statistics. 
Cuarprer XXVI. 
Conclusions. 
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rolled in the first six months trom its opening, borrow 
ing in that time 138,636 books. The work of the 
other units m the svstem Was by mo means over 
shadowed by the success of the newcomer, as, apart 
from the issue from St. Barnabas, the circulation 
reached 80,955 above the previous year’s figures. The 
Central Reference and Junior Libraries, and several ot 
the older branches had a particularly successful vear. 
The great improvement in the use of the Reference 
Library is ascribed partly to the improved book stock, 
but more especially to the publicity given by the distri 
bution ot descriptive leatlets amony the business and 
industrial houses in the cit \nother branch library, 
similar in character to the new St. Barnabas buildin 

is being ereéted on the Park EState. 


NorrinGHaAmM Public Libraries and Muscum. 
\nnual Report tor year ending March 31st, 
1938. City Librarian, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. 
Population, 281,85 Stock : Central Lend 


ing, §§,306; Junior, 3,806; Reference, 


75,260; Branches, 72,506. \dditions, 
26,698. Withdrawals, 4,902. Issues: Cen- 
tral Lending and Junior, 458,187; Refer 
ence, 35,071; Branches, 699,424; Blind 


readers, 849; Schools, 135,608. Borrowers, 
38,501. 
he opening of the (sple 
outstanding in a year of notable achievement. This 
latest addition to the library system was 
Protessor Wortle 
first three months’ existence attracted 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Branches, 9. 


Branch Library was 


opened by 


in November, 1937, ind during its 


upwards of 


O Most of the principal 
R Librarians use and 
recommend our 
service 
We Have Books On 
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O 

All Subjects 

S 119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


7 Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines) 
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Sy readers who borrowed 99,362 books in that 
time, Other important events in this remarkably busy 
vear were the opening of the re-organised library in 
Carlton Road in April, 1937, and the re-opening of the 
re-modelled Junior Library at the Central building in 
September of the same year. The reorganisation of the 
Sneinton Library, which is to include a new junior 
library, was completed and a Start has been made on the 
extension and re-modelling of the Hyson Green Library, 
\spley 


the averevate circulation was well above that 


\part trom the extra issues from the new 
Librat 
of the previous vear, the total increase being 317,811. 
From the Central Lending department alone 25,709 
more volumes were circulated, and the total issue from 
there was the highest ever recorded. Visitors to the 
Museum totalled 128.3208 tor the vear. This Report 
contains many photographs of the new and reorganised 
libraries 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OP BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

(Charles FP.) Spanish Personal Names, 
Principles Governing Their Formation and 
Use Which May Be Presented as a Help for 
Cataloguers and Bibliographers. New York, 
H. W. Wilson. $1.50. 

lhe author, who has done useful work in Spanish 

Bibliography, is the Librarian at Queen's College, 

Lone Island. In this volume he has made the first 

ittempt to simplify the cataloguing of 

im a great debt 

is the complicated methods of 


systematic 


Students will owe | 


Spanish names 
for this simplitied usage, 
obtaining intormation have caused vreat difficultics 
in the past, both to cataloguers and bibliographers. 
\n appendix deals with Portuguese names and the 
Bibliography of sources consulted will be found most 
isctul, 
GENERAL 


BACKGROUND ‘To SCIENCE. Ten 


Lectures at Cambridge arranged by the 
History of Science Committee, edited by 
Joseph Needham and Walter Pagel. C.U.P. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Iwo of these lectures deal with carly science and 
the remainder with the devclopments during the last 
forty vears in Lord Ruthertord on 
Physies, W. L. on Crystallography, Sir \rthut 
l:ddington on Astronomy, |. B.S. Haldane on Genetics, 
ind equally tamous writers on Parasitology and Tropical 


various branches 


Medicine, Pathology and Physiology, and the \tomic 
Theory \ most important book for the layman who 
wishes to know the trend of modern scientific in- 
veStivation No. 2 of The Cambridge Library of 


Modern Science 

Bastry (N. de) Russia Lnder Soviet Rule. 
Twenty Years of Bolshevik Experiment. 
\llen & Unwin. 18s. net. 

author, who 

erved 

Revolution, 


i Russian of liberal views and 
his countt 


liplomatic service betore the 


has produced a caretully documented Study 
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of the condition of Russia to-day. In the first 
three chapters of his long book he deals with the 
historical background of the present Soviet State. He 
then proceeds to analyse the post-revolutionary political 
and economic position, and comes to the conclusion that 


the masses have been forced to accept a lower level of 


life than betore the Revolution, 


Tue Book or Books. A Translation of the 


New Testament Complete and Unabridged. 
R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

This new translation has been issued to celebrate 
two events, namely the centenary ot the Annotated 
Paragraph Bible,” published by the R.T.S. in 1838, 
and the fourth centenary of the setting up of the English 
Bible in the churches. It is arranged in ordinary para- 
graph torm, the poetry being printed in italics in verse 
form. Each book has a short introduction and there 
are two useful maps. This edition should make a special 
appeal to the young and should have a very wide 
circulation. 

Biock (Martin) Gypsies. Their Life and Theit 
Customs. Translated by Barbara Kuczynski 
and Duncan Taylor. Illus. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

There has always been romance conneéted with 
the idea of the gypsies and here is an account of their 
origin, their food, their clothes, their language, music 
and their psychology, forming a very interesting Story 
of an interesting people. The text is accompanied by 
Striking photographs which bring clearly before the 
reader the picturesque wandering life they lead. The 
author has made a careful study of his subje@ in many 
lands. 

BrRoADGATE (F. W.) Jones’ Solicitor’s Clerk. 
Part I., A Handy Book upon the Ordinary 

Practical Work ot Solicitors Office. 
Pitman. 6s. net. 

Since the publication of the last edition of this 
Standard handbook, now in its thirteenth edition, the 
advent of The County Courts Aét, 1934, and The 
County Court Rules, 1936, have made it necessary for 
the two chapters dealing with County Court Praéticc 
to be entirely rewritten. This has been done and many 
other sections have also undergone the needful revision. 
CLark (Morton Gill) GLory Be. An Amazing 

Voyage. Illus. Barker. 8s. 6d. net. 

The sub-titl is right; this certainly was an 
amazing voyage, not so much because of the distance 
covered from Tahiti to Cannes, but because of the 
very queer collection of people who joined in it. Some 
young Americans, some Tahitians, Fijians, Samoans, 
a Zanzibar negro and a French Count were among the 
crew. l nfortunately, the author has che sen to write 
his narrative in an ultra-colloquial style. 

Coiuis (Maurice) Lords of the Sunset. \ 
Tour in the Shan States. Illus. 15s. net. 

The Shan States lie between Burma proper and 
China, one of the far-flung and lesser known parts of 
the British Empire. Whilst by its nature the book is a 
work of travel it contains many personal touches and 
anecdotes which vive it the savour of an autobiographi- 
cal work. Interesting passages also deal with the silver 
mines and oil wells of the distri€ét which are of im 
portance in the present world situation. 
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READ IN COMFORT 


To LIBRARIANS and OTHERS 


Insist on 
 Lamplough Restlight 


(Diffused Sunlight effect) 
for your Reading Room 


RESTLIGHT PREVENTS EYESTRAIN 
Let us advise you on your 
lighting problems 


Particulars from : 


RESTLIGHT LIMITED 
16 Doughty St., London W.C.I 


FFRANGCON - (Marjorie) David 
Ffrangcon-Davies: His Life and Book, 
with an introduétion by Ernest Newman. 
Frontis. Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

The main part of this book is a re-issue in an 
abridged and compressed form of David Ftrangcon- 
Davies’ “ The Singing of the Future.” In addition to 
this there is a biographical sketch by his daughter, 
which contains some hitherto unpublished corres 
pondence between him and Sit Edward Elgar, and an 
introduétion by Ernest Newman. 


FLonertry (John J.) Sons of the Hurricane. 
lus. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n unusual and interesting account of the life and 
work of the United States Coast Guards, illustrated 
by some fine aétion photographs. The duties of this 
brave body of men are varied, ranging from transport- 
ing sick persons in urgent need of hospital attention, to 
putting out fires on board ships at sea and rescuing 
people from the effects of aétive volcanoes, as well as 
the more usual aid given to ships in distress. 
HimaLayan Assautr. The French Himalayan 

Expedition, 1936. Translated by Nea E. 
Morin. With an Introduction by Brigadier- 
General The Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., 
M.V.O. Illus. Methuen. 15s. net. 

\n account, written by the various members of 
the expedition, of the first French attempt at climbing 
in the Himalayas. The preparation, the journey to the 
base camp, the base camp itself, the assault and the 
return (in a blizzard) are all described by different 
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writers. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is 
the appendices which contain notes on photographic 
and cinematographic equipment, hints on dict and 
medical matters, a section on the use of skis, wireless 
notes, and other information of creat practical interest. 


Phere are 48 fine plates. 


Karz (John) The Will to Civilization. An 
Inquiry into the Principles of Historic 
Change. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

It is impossible in the space of a short notice to do 

full justice to this book The author is obviously a 

man of wide learning and culture, but he is something 

more than this, he is also a man of vision. He has been 

tble to synthesize his knowledge and experience into a 

most impressive work which merits the serious atten 

tion of evervone interested in the future of mankind. 


McCoy (Charles) (Compiler) Dittionary ot 


Customs and Excise. Greaves. 7s. 6d. net. 
Concise information arranged under suitable head 
ings in diétionary form. The principal customs terms 
are shortly explained and the duties on various goods 
given. The other matters dealt with by the Customs 
and Excise Department are also included, /..., Licences 
of all sorts, Old \ve Pensions, etc. 


McGrecor (A. Grant) Right Wages. The 
Index which determines the wages best for 
both capital and labour. The Reforms re 
quired in wage, banking, and exchange 
practices. Pitman. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author continues the study which he under 
took in his previous books and has tound it necessary 
in some cases to repeat part of the material used in 
them. He advocates many reforms and outlines plans 
which would, he thinks, lead to lasting world-peace. 
His main thesis is that both waves and protits could be 
vradually raised without increasing prices, and he makes 


outa verv good case for this ideal 


Narktn (Marcel) Portraiture and the Camera. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 5s. net. 

Considering the importance of the subject, this 
attractive volume is not of an exhaustive size, but it has 
many valuable hints and admirable reproductions — to 
accompany them. Everything depends on the photo 
grapher's “art of seeing,”” and only his professional 
acumen can determine the right moment at which to 
obtain a desired result. This book will go far to help 
him to realise what he is aiming at in portraiture. 


NELSON Discusston Books. General Editors : 
Dr. Richard Wilson and \. |. |. Ratcliff, 
M.A. 2s. net cach. (10) Weaver (FP. J.) The 
Material of English History. (23) Carreni 
(R. B.) Psychology and the Religious Quest. 
(28) Ropinson (D. HH.) The New Farming. 
(30) Raveuirr (A. J. J.) The Adult Class. 

The four latest additions to Nelson's Discussion 

Books Series, maintain the level of intellectual 

liveliness, which was reached by the earlier volumes 

Mr. Weaver's book, “ The Material of English 


History,” will appeal particularly to librarians, as the 
author discusses material found in the Public Record 
Office and in local archive repositories 

Pre fessor ( attell discusses religious motives, rth 
in the individual and in nations. The New Farming ”’ 
deals with the latest methods of scientific agriculture. 
“The \dult Class" makes many useful suggestions 
for the organisation and management of classes, how 
to plan a series or an individual lesson, the psychology 
of teaching, ete. 


PRINGLE (Kenneth) Waters of the West. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Olivier. 
Illus. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ fresh and amusing account of Jamaica, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Peru, and some other parts of the 
lands round the Carribean. The author writes svmpa- 
thetically of the natives and their problems and 
seathingly of the economic conditions and of conflié 
between the races. \ provocative and Stimulating 


book. 


Reap (Herbert) Collected Essays in Literary 
Criticism. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Read's Colleéted Essays fall into two cate 
vories, Firstly, those on general principles of criticism, 
and secondly, the application of these principles to 
individual authors. The second seétion occupies the 
larger portion of this book. He deals with 13 authors, 
from Mallory and Froissart down to Henry James and 
Coventry Patmore. \lthough some people may feel 
that he places too much reliance on the principles of 
psycho-analysis, it is not surprising that the Book 
Society have recommended his work, for it contains 
some of the best literary criticism of the dav, and is full 
of Stimulating ideas. 


RovGers (John) The Old Public Schools of 
England. With a Foreword by Lord 
Burghley, M.P. Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

The limits which the author has set himself in 

compiling this work, namely to include no school 
founded after 1800, has necessitated the omission of 
M veral important schools, such as Marlborough ind 
Cheltenham. Nevertheless, there is plenty of material 
availabk in the me riod he has chosen. The hook is 
arranged chronologically, the schools founded in the 
same period being dealt with together. The illustrations 
are numerous and of good quality ; the architectural 
features of the old school buildings being particularly 
well brought out. 


Sayers (Henry M.) The Economic Principles 
of Eleétrical Distribution. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Designed primarily tor engineers in charge of 
systems of cleétrical distribution, the work discusses 
systems suitable for rural and urban distriéts, the choice 
of cables, running and tixed charges, etc. Chapters are 
devoted to “Arrangements for large consumers and 
special requirements,”’ The British Standard system, 
and the regulations affecting distribution lay-out,”” and 
soon. In faé every aspect of the subject has been 
adequately dealt with; and the report of the recent 
MacGowan Committee has enabled the author to make 
use of Statistics not previously available 
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SHAKESPEARE. A New Variorum Edition, The 
Poems. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Lippincott. 30s. net. 

This volume contains tive separate poems, namely 
\’enus and Adonis, Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, The 
Phoenix and the Turtle, and 1 Lover‘s Complaint, and 
the difficulty of editing these has necessitated a slight 
variation from the method used in the earlier issues of 
the New Variorum Shakespeare. The five poems run 
to 3,875 lines without the prose dedications and the 
Luerece Argument. The textual notes are as far as 
possible given on the same page with the text of the 
first quarto or first o¢tavo. Then come the variant 
readings of the poems from the second quarto or 
second o€tavo, and so on. The Appendix tills pages 
369 to 630 and the Indexes pages 633 to 667. This will 
show that sufficient space has been given to these 
important sections and the whole work is prepared in 
a most scholarly manner, equal to previous volumes in 
the same series. As is well known, the New Variorum 
Edition was founded by Horace Howard Furness in 
1833-1912, continued by his son from 1865-1930, and 
is now issued under the sponsorship of the Modern 
Language Association of America under the General 
Editorship of Joseph Quincy Adams, who kindly 
consented to read and criticise both the MS. and the 
proofs of this volume. 

Weis (A. Laurence) The Microscope Made 
Rasy. Illus. Warne. 3s. 6d. net. 

A valuable handbook intended for the student 
amateur who looks upon slide-making as a mystic 
sort of business, and fears that his results may not be 
commensurate with the trouble and expense he has 
been put to. Here he is told how to do the work 
successfully and how to find unimagined beauties in 
simple things. The illustrations will be found most 
helpful and the text is remarkably clear and practical. 


Yanupa (Joseph) Bio-Economics. Illus. 


Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Yahuda sees a very close parallel between 
biology and economics with the result that he uses 
such expressions as Social Osmosis, which the average 
reader may find confusing. He has, however, produced 
an interesting work which will repay Study. 

FICTION. 
Cuesney (Michael) Callaghan of Intelligence. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Even the author admits that the plot which Colonel 
Callaghan, head of Military Intelligence, unearthed was 
‘unbelievably grotesque.’’ However, if you can 
swallow it, the rest of the yarn which hangs on it is 
exciting enough, with greasy Greeks, beautiful girls, 
and so on. 

Ciarksonx (Ormand) Dust on the Sage. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

The cattlemen, slow of speech, but quick on the 
draw, Still ride and fight with timeless energy. Range 
warfare imperils Dan BrewSter’s fine ranch and the 
odious Pud does his best to ruin Dan, but, need we say 
it, is quite unsuccessful. 
CLewrs (Howard) 

Longmans, Green. 


Sailor Comes Home. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A grim novel about life in a South Wales town, 
shrouded in rain and fog. Here we are introduced to 


the Llewelyn family, a paralysed father, a brutal son, 

and an erring daughter. Then the long lost son of the 

family, Evan, comes home from an Australian jail. 

There is no work, no peace, only confliéting jealousies 

and hatreds. ‘Tragedy occurs, but the telling is so 

restrained that it seems almost inevitable. An im- 

pressively depressing novel. 

Cross (Mark) The Four Get Going. (Being 
the Ninth Exploit of Daphne Wrayne and 
her Four Adjusters). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The ninth exploit and the Adjusters are still going 
Strong. This time Miss Wrayne and her crew have to 
solve the problem of how a man could be in two places 
at once ; in Devonshire fishing and in London cashing 
a cheque at his bank, They succeed in explaining this 
and adjusting the littl matter of the missing {10,000 
to the entire satisfaction of everybody, includng the 
reader. 

EpMoNbson (Arnold) See a Fine Lady. 
Barker. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a humorous novel in spite of the fact that 
it opens with the death of Clarence Norford, After 
that his widow, Jocelyn, has to tind a means of liveli- 
hood and she is by no means successful. But her good 
friend, Joe Banks, comes to her aid and in the end they 
make a go of it, in one sense if not in another. 


Fieip (Peter) Outlaw of Eagle’s Nest. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here is a new slant on the old lines. A curious 
albino with hypnotic powers goes around persuading 
people to sell him their ranches very cheaply. Then 
he murders them and takes back the money. Un- 
fortunately, he leaves somebody alive to tell about 
him and is tracked down by a relentless seeker after 
revenge. 

Fow er (Sydney) The Murder in Bethnal 
Square. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jellipot’s habits of precision are a blessing to 
those who are in danger of being hanged. They cer- 
tainly were to Mr. Basil Forbes when Mr. Coldwater 
was found in his office done to death with a bayonet, 
For Mr. Forbes’ wife had written Mr. Coldwater some 
compromising letters and her husband had gone to get 
them back on the day of the murder. However, thanks 
to Mr. Jellipot, he got off and the real murderer was 
brought to light. A deteétive Story above the average. 
Gervatse (Marv) The Distance Enchanted. 

Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is well known for her Stories of school 
life. She has here written a novel suitable tor those 
who have just grown-up. Three girls meet on the 
day when they leave school and the Story tells of their 
lives during the following two vears. 
Gos.inG (Nigel) Thicker than Water. 

mans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

The subjeét of this novel is not new, but it has 
been treated from a new angle. It concerns two 
brothers and their life at school. In later years they 
love the same girl, Clare. Tony cares for her in a 
quiet dispassionate way, but Richard is fascinated by 
her, Neither, however, is serious to the point of 
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marriage, and Clare is left at the last realising that both 
lack charaéter and are interested only in one another 
and no one else. 


HAGGARD (Paul) Dead is the Door-Nail. A 
Mike Warlock Mystery Novel. Lippincott. 
9s. 6d. net. 


Those who understand broad Americanisms will 
enjoy this Story. A famous tennis Star is found mur 
dered, many people are suspected; her husband, her 
tennis rival, the husband's late wife, and others, \ 
hard-boiled newspaper reporter solves the mystery in 
conventional fashion. 


(Grace Livingston) Sunrise. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Young Jason Whitney was suspected of tampering 
with the books at the bank where he was employed, 
so he decided to leave for ever, only sweet young 
Rose, the minister’s daughter, believed in him. The 
knowledge of her faith was a consolation to Jason on 
his travels. His friend, Rowan, went to fetch him home, 
but got involved in a journey which took them both 
much farther afield than they expeéted. However they 
arrive home safe at last and all ends well. 


INNES (Hammond) Sabotage Broadcast. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ihe violent pacifist who murders to prevent war 
is beginning to be used by the authors of thrillers. 
Chis is quite a good sample, the methods of the broad- 
caster are fresh and the action is lively throughout. 


JEPSON (Edgar) The Pocket Hercules. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In this novel the late Mr. Jepson deals with a 
subje@ new to him, the life of a midget. Cyril is better 
looking and more normal than most of his kind. In 
his way, and according to his pigmy Strength, he is an 
athlete and proves most useful to certain people who 
want to ect away with something. It is usually Cyril 
himself who gets away with the spoils. ‘Thwarted in 
his early desire to go into the show business, he finally 
attains his aim, with wealth and happiness thrown in 
as a make-weight, 


Kinpare (Maurice) The Trail to Nowhere. 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

People used to disappear on the Californian Road 
near the Vinegarron Hill. Nobody could solve the 
mystery. But when Dan Kivett, a cowboy, vanishes 
his sister and his friend, ‘Tom French, get busy and 
before they manage to tear the secret out of the villains 
who planned it, at the point of the gun, many wild 
excitements have to be faced. Not only is Dan saved, 
but he gets the money of which he had been robbed. 


Lane (Rose Wilder) Free Land. Longmans, 
Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

Che Americans apparently never tire of the subject 
of the pioneer Struggles in the early days of the 
development of the West. Several tilms have lately 
dealt with this period of storm and Stress, and Miss 
Rose Wilder Lane has achieved a Sturdy and realistic 
piéture of David and Mary who set forth to conquer 
new territory. Their fight against Nature, economic 
conditions and the inroads of Indians makes splendid 
reading. 


Linpsay (Kathleen) His Crooked Highness, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

I'he penniless Grand Duke who becomes a 
chauffeur and runs into a robbery has the time of his 
life in extricating himself from the complications and 
suspicions which ensuc. A fortunate motor accident 
clears things up for him. 


Lyie (Sefton) Missing. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Irma Weston having to support her artist husband 
plans a scheme for impersonating the granddaughter 
of a Marquis. With this end in view she has a family 
crest tattooed on her back and pretends she has lost 
her memory. The reader ought to condemn Irma, but 
she worms her way into everyone's affections and is 
forgiven for her deceitful ways, so instead he rejoices 
at the happiness she wins after the difficult experiences 
she goes through. 


Lynp (Barry) Dude Ranch. Ward, Lock. 
38. 6d. net. 


Dope-running in the cow country was what 
brought the tederal agent into the neighbourhood of 
Dude Ranch. This is a fresh element in these Stories 
and it brings new lite to a book that might otherwise 
be a Stale repetition of old stuff. 


Martyn (Wyndham) Murder Walks the Deck. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Anthony Trent had the time of his life when he 
sailed on the luxury line Cornubia. Paul Zahn, the 
armament millionaire, disappeared during the voyage 
and Trent knew that his own life was threatened. 
What happened is worth reading. 


NicHouson (Mary) These Were The Young. 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

Margaret was a bit of a flirt, but when she gets the 
chance of marrying Johnnie Quinn she jumps at it, 
irrespective of the faét that they are not well suited. 
Later, Dennis Power comes back into her life and a 
divorce ensues. Nothing but disaster follows the new 
partnership and Johnnie, too, in his loneliness tries a 
second alliance which is none too successful. Perhaps 
he was a bit too much of an idealist to make any woman 
happy. Anyway, the novel is about real people and 
their attitude to modern life. 


Pupney (John) Jacobson’s Ladder. A Novel. 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ Story ot Soho and the Strange charatters who 
dwell there amongst their fellow men. Foreigners, 
Jews, night-club frequenters, inventors, women of the 
Streets mingle and make a mosaic pattern of life. A 
little more detinite plot in the background would 
improve the reading. 


Rarcuire (Nora) Spitewinter. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Julie, formerly an actress, marries Bob Strine. 
His tamily live at Spitewinter and is imbued with the 
spirit of the rugged hills and the traditions of a hardy 
race. Bob becomes a cripple and from that time tragedy 
Steps in. Julie, having to some extent allayed the family 
prejudices, loses their respect when she falls in love with 
Bob’s friend, Stewart McInnes. A very human but 
somewhat sombre Story. 
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RicHARDSON (Gladwell) Roll On Little Vivian (Francis) Black Alibi. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Doggies. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Doggies, as every western fan and lover of hill- 
billy music must know are not canine, they are not 
even pronounced the same ; they are young Steers and 
they take some handling. Especially when there are 
thieves after them. Kildare and his friend Jackson 
befriend the Faulkeners who are trailing their doggies 
to a new ranch and proteét them from thieves and the 
rascally sheriff with plenty of shooting and hard words 
all round. 

RistER (Claude) Trigger Delvan Rides. 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Chaparral Bend had the reputation of being the 
toughest town in the south-west, and George Beck's 
gambling den was about the toughest place in the town, 
Beck had shot Trigger Delvan’s brother and Trigger 
was out for revenge which he gets after a hair-raising 
series of adventures. 


SOMERVILLE (E. CE.) and Ross (Martin) Sarah’s 
Youth. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sarah knows her own mind. From her carly youth 
horses were her main passion and everyone conneéted 
with them, whether huntsman or Stable-lad, was her 
boon companion. Heiress to Shruell House and 
grounds, she ran wild, enjoying her freedom. The 
scene is laid in Southern Ireland. A hearty and whole- 
some Story. 


Ward, 


SroreR (Ilyn) Food for the Orchid. Barker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is divided into three parts, Mind, Matter 
and Spirit, and it endeavours to show psychologically 
the passage of the human soul through the material 
lite to a higher conception of the universe. The Story 
contains many ugly passages, but ends with aphorisms 
which point out the road to better things. 
SWINNARD (Desmond) Rich Poverty. Gifford. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ rather improbable story of a forty-year-old 
bachelor with an income of {5,000 per annum, who 
loses it all overnight. With it go all his former friends 
and he has to take to the road where he has some mild 
adventures and meets an amiable tramp, who puts him 
wise to the tricks of the trade. Finally he recovers his 
money just as suddenly as he lost it, and marries the 
girl ot his heart. 


Torpay (Ursula) The Mirror of the Sun. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ not quite convincing Story of the domestic 
relations of an Anglo-French anthropologist, who is a 
widower with two children whom he does not under- 
Stand. The author has adopted Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
device of placing the chapters out of chronological 
order without giving her narrative any extra merit. 
Her charaéter drawing is accurate enough but un- 
inspired ; Bouchard and his children are a little dull. 


Vickers (Roy) The Enemy Within. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Spy Stories are again becoming all the rage. This 
time Rover Brandon, the hero, has to recover a stolen 
code from a man who murdered his father. His task 


is complicated by the fact that his sweetheart is the 
man’s secretary 


net. 

Chisel-face was a sinister opponent, as Inspector 
Burnell soon found out when he took on the job of 
tracking him down. But the Inspeétor set a thief to 
catch a thief and in the end the crooks encompassed 
one another’s downfall and the Inspe€&tor stepped in 
and took the credit. 


WASSERMANN (Jacob) Caspar Hauser. Allen & 
Unwin. tos. net. 

More than a hundred years ago there appeared in 
Nuremberg a boy who from his earliest youth had been 
incarcerated in a prison cell and who, though of normal 
growth, was unable to read, write or speak intelli- 
gently. Naturally enough, romance and mystery 
surrounded this individual and Anselm von Feuerbach, 
the criminologist, attempted to prove that the seventeen- 
year-old Caspar was of royal birth, a Prince of the 
House of Baden, who to satisfy political intrigue had 
been removed from a chance of succession. Here we 
have the Story for the first time presented in English 
in the form of a novel. Like all other royal mysteries 
of this type it has a dark and sinister side to it. 


Woprnouse (P. G.) The Code of the Woosters. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is Wodehouse at his best; never has his 
vocabulary been so inanely apt, or his invention so 
irresistibly comic. Bertie Wooster and Jeeves become 
involved in the most complicated imbroglio, owing to 
Bertie’s uncle wishing to exchange a priceless chef for 
an eighteenth century cow creamer. But the plot 
doesn’t matter much; it is enough to say that Mr, 
Wodehouse has surpassed himself, and that this book, 
as he himself would probably say, “‘ wins the mottled 
oyster.” 

JUVENILE. 
Caruerauy (Arthur) Adventurers Ltd. Black. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Twelve stories which all modern boys will enjoy. 
Lach one deals with adventure and many with humour 
and mystery. The boys in them are alive, and aé& 
naturally like ordinary people of their kind. Nicely 
printed and produced at a very moderate price. 


CHAPMAN (Maristan) Clue of the Faded Dress. 
Illus. by James Daugherty. \ppleton- 
Century. 6s. net. 

The story of five girls who live in the little village 
of Glen Hazard in the Tennessee mountains, Jennifer 
Lane is suspeéted of Stealing and, as the evidence 
accumulates against her, the other girls turn deteétive 
in an attempt to clear her and the mystery which gathers 
around the faded dress. 


Conk (J. G.) Simple Handicrafts for Boys and 
Girls. Illus. Warne. 3s. 6d. net. 

This delightful book contains thirty chapters, 
each one dealing separately with the way to make 
something interesting, such as models of various kinds, 
miniature gardens, garden furniture, silhouettes, paper 
windmills, leatherwork of various kinds, rug-making 
and many other occupations especially suited to the 
coming winter afternoons and evenings. ‘The diagrams 
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are helpful and the explanations lucid without waste 
of words. A charming present for those clever with 


their hands. 


Cressy (Edward) Civil Engineering To-Day ; 
(J. W.) Railways To-Day ; 
illus. The Pageant of Progress Series, 
O.U.P. 3s. 6d. net each. 

On their respective subjects, both these books are 
sound and valuable additions to the series which is 
intended to give young people a thorough survey of 
the many world activities in which new developments 
are taking place every day. The railway book after a 
short historical résame, treats pitturesquely of the choice 
of a route, the guaue, the track, the locomotive engine, 
the rolling stock generally, signalling, passenger and 
woods trathe, and concludes with a short chapter on the 
possibilities of electric traction. Mr. Cressy, in his book 
on Civil Engineering, gives a rapid survey of the works 
for which the civil engineer is responsible, including 
bridve building, tunnels, inland waterways, harbours, 
dams, hydro-electric plant, etc. The illustrations in 
both volumes are in every way adequate, 


Cronin (Michael) The Flying Kidnappers. 
Illus. Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ novel of adventure for the adolescent 
I'wo schoolboys are kidnapped on their way to school 
by a gang of international crooks, who are attempting 
to sabotage the aeroplane works of the father of one of 
them. However, the boys turn the tables on their 
captors after some exciting incidents and all ends well. 


bov. 


Exnock (Esther E.) Twelve Youthful Martyrs 
who laid down their lives for the Master's 
sake. Illus. Pickering. 1s. net. 

Contains short biographies of Thomas Drowry, 


the courageous blind boy ; Willie Hunter, the Brent- 


wood Martyr; Joan Horns, one of the Smithfield 
Martyrs; Andrew Hislop, a Boy ot the Covenant ; 
and, amongst others, Isabel and Marion, the 
Cameronians. 
Hewtinc (D. E.) The Pirate Island. Hlus. 
Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

Another novel suitable for the growing boy. \ 

vrandfather and his grandson by a Strange series of 


chances are both engaged in the hunting down of a 
gang of pirates who are operating from a small island 
in the Azores. ‘They have some breath taking adven- 
tures and hair raising escapes before they finally bring 
the miscreants to book. 


Jouns (Captain W. E.) Biggles Flies South ; 
Biggles Goes to War. Illus. O.U.P. 


3s. 6d. net each. 

Well known for his Bigyles 
has contributed two new Christmas vitt books to the 
list of them. The first concerns the three airmen, 
Bievles, in real lite Major James Bigelesworth, Ginger 
and Alev. They had reached Cairo on their way to 
Capetown for a Reunion Dinner, when they conceived 
idea of woing in search of the Last 
army ot 
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last page. Just as good, if not better, is the second title 
in which Biggles goes to Maltovia where he gives his 
services as a war pilot and helps to down the enemy of 
a peaceable European State. His two boon com- 
panions again help him and their military and diplomatic 
tactics win the day. 


ScALEs (Catherine) Gay Company. With 
drawings by Moubray Leigh. Witherby. 
Os. net. 

\ delightfully chatty book, full of whims and 
fancies, with some charming sketches in black and 
white and colour to carry it along. Primarily intended 
for younsters who will especially appreciate the animal 
Stories in it, it cannot fail also to appeal to grown-ups 
when in a lighter mood. 

Biackiz. Messrs. Blackie & Son Ltd., 
have again published a most excellent selection 
of books for Juveniles. Amongst School Stories 
for Girls, Angela Brazil’s The School on the Cliff 
(3s. 6d.) is sure to be one of the favourites, 
and Phillis Garrard writes of school life in 
New Zealand in ldventures (2s. 6d.). 
Something new is offered by Bessie Marchant’s 
book, W7/mer's Gang (ss.), the scene of 
which is laid in Patagonia, and L://a of the 
Islands (3s. 6d.), by Violet M. Methley, a story 
of life in Bermuda in the early 19th century. 
\n exciting tale of adventures in the floods 
is told by Norah Pulling in The Flouse in the 
Floods (2s.). For Boys, the ever popular 
Percy F. Westerman provides two new titles, 
Cadet Alan Carr (5s.) and Standish Gets His 
\lan (3s. 6d.). Very topical is Harding of the 
Palestine Police (3s. 6d.), by Dougals V. Duff, 
in which an encounter with a Government 
destroyer from the Spanish War is one of the 
adventures. The Sleuth of Study Uhirteen (3s. 6d.) 
by Jeffrey Havilton, is an intriguing detective 
Story, and a thrilling treasure hunt in the South 
Seas is described in Linplosion Island (2s.), by 
C. Bernard Rutley. \ cheerful book of stories 
for children is Tales from Sunny Row (2s. 6d.), 
by S. M. Williams, being further incidents in 
the life of \lr. Goodenough. Each book is well 
illustrated, many in colour, and all are well 
produced with an attractive coloured picture 
jacket. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue 433, 1938.—BULLETIN 
of the American Library Association, September, 
Oétober, 1938.—THE LIBR ARLAN, O€tober, 1938.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCI\TION RECORD, Oétober, 
1938.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 15th, 
Ottober rst, O&tober rsth, 1938. —MEDICINE To-day 
& ‘To morrow, O@ober, i938. -MODERN AFFAIRS, 
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